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Tpres 


1.    THE    CATHEDRAL 


HOPE  and  mirth  are  gone.     Beauty  is  departed. 
Heaven's  hid  in  smoke,  if  there's  Heaven  still. 
Silent  the  city,  friendless,  broken-hearted, 

Crying  in  quiet  as  a  widow  will. 
Oh  for  the  sound  here  of  a  good  man's  laughter, 

Of  one  blind  beggar  singing  in  the  street. 
Where  there's  no  sound,  except  a  blazing  rafter 
Falls,  or  the  patter  of  a  starved  dog's  feet. 

I  have  seen  Death,  and  comrades'  crumbled  faces. 
Yea,  I  have  closed  dear  eyes  with  half  a  smile ; 

But  horror's  in  this  havoc  of  old  places 

Where  driven  men  once  rested  from  their  hurry, 

And  girls  were  happy  for  a  little  while 
Forgiving,  praying,  singing,  feeling  sorry. 


II.    THE    REFUGEES 

Past  the  marching  men,  where  the  great  road  runs, 

Out  of  burning  Ypres,  three  pale  women  came. 
One  was  a  widow  (listen  to  the  guns  !) — 

She  wheeled  a  heaped-up  barrow.     One  walked  lame 
And  dragged  two  tired  children  at  her  side. 

Frightened  and  coughing  with  the  dust.     The  third 
Nestled  a  dead  child  on  her  breast,  and  tried 

To  suckle  him.     They  never  spoke  a  word.  .  .  . 

So  they  came  down  along  the  great  Ypres  road. 

A  soldier  stayed  his  mirth  to  watch  them  pass, 
Turned,  and  in  silence  helped  them  with  their  load. 

And  led  them  to  a  field  and  gave  them  bread.   .  .   . 
I  saw  them  hide  their  faces  in  the  grass 

And  cry,  as  women  cried  when  Christ  was  dead. 
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III.    THE    CLOTH    HALL 

When  the  guns  are  still,  round  the  ruined  city, 

Out  of  the  darkness  what  a  throng  appears  ! 
Pages  and  gallants,  ladies  trim  and  pretty, 

Trip  to  the  Cloth  Hall  from  the  dust  of  years. 
Grave,  frilled  merchants  wait  them,  chin  on  finger, 

"Wistfully  watch  them  trying  cloth  and  silk. 
Smile  to  see  them  pass  and  turn  and  linger 

And  fondle  Flanders  linen  white  as  milk. 

Lo  !  while  they  traffic,  burghers,  ladies,  pages. 
Far  on  the  countryside  a  shrill  cock  crows ; 

And  suddenly — they've  all  been  dust  for  ages.  .  .  . 
A  gun  wakes  somewhere,  and  a  dawn  wind  blows  > 

Half  timidly  the  light  of  morning  falls 

On  little  heaps  of  dust  and  broken  walls. 
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Sonnet 

WHEREVER  I  may  cast  my  gaze  about, 
In  splendid  skies,  or  on  the  earth  beneath  ;- 
Kinder  than  life,  elusive  as  a  breath, 

Your  face  looks  in  upon  my  world  of  doubt, 
And  lays  its  quiet  spell,  and  calms  the  rout 

Of  surgent  thoughts  that  riot  there  and  seethe. 
But  as  a  mist  will  sometimes  rise  and  wreathe 

In  the  still  heaven  of  your  world  without, 
Then  vanish  utterly — alas  !  you  seem 

Forever  dawning  on  delighted  sense 
That  is  too  deeply  charmed  for  wonderment, 

And  ever,  pitiless  as  an  ended  dream. 
Laughing,  you  fade  before  my  eyes,  from  whence 

Breathless,  I  seek  the  way  by  which  you  went. 
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Middle  Age 

AN  evening  glimpse  of  homing  birds, 
A  picture  fancied  in  the  fire, 
Have  brought  me  back  a  dead  boy's  words 
And  torn  my  heart  with  his  desire. 


If  life  has  yet  some  boon  to  give 

To  middle  age,  in  very  truth  ; 
Now  my  youth's  dead,  oh,  let  me  live 

Unhaunted  by  the  ghost  of  youth  ! 

I  will  not  speak  of  ghosts.     No  more 
Read  strange  unfathomable  tales, 

Lest  the  dead  enter  at  my  door 

When  I'm  alone  and  daylight  fails. 

For  since,  alas  !  I've  grown  too  wise 

To  clasp  the  schemes  that  once  I  planned. 

How  could  I  meet  my  boyhood's  eyes 
Or  honourably  take  his  hand  ? 

No  ;  I  must  learn  to  do  without 

The  stinging  blood,  the  tireless  will. 

And  blow  youth's  altar  candles  out 
If  there  be  any  burning  still, 
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Content  to  think  the  heart  beats  on, 
Of  firmest  friendships  iinbereft ; 

That  when  the  oldest  hills  have  gone 
There'll  still  be  love  and  laughter  left. 
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On  the  Road 


IF  I  might  have  my  way 
Upon  the  Road, 
I'd  ask  no  better  pay, 

No  lighter  load. 
No  longer  resting  whiles, 

No  goal  to  see. 
I'd  only  ask  your  smiles 
To  hearten  me. 

Then  will  you  come,  dear  love  ? 

And  hand  in  hand 
Together  we  will  rove 

A  lovelier  land 
Than  they  who  go  alone 

Can  ever  tread. 
Ah,  come  !  ere  Spring  be  gone. 

Or  Love  be  dead. 
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The  Friends 

THANK  God  for  friends  ;  women,  and  books,  and 
men, 
Little  ones,  speechless  things,  and  of  all  these — 
You,  clean-laughing,  often  a  boy  again, 
Strong,  quick-hearted,  going  your  way  in  peace. 
Yes,  for  such,  but  out  of  them,  most  for  you 
Something  closer  akin  than  all  the  rest, 
Bearing  with  me,  knowing  me  through  and  through. 
Come,  my  comrade,  how  shall  I  stand  your  test ! 

Go  you  poor  ?     I  have  been  penniless,  too. 

Hungry  are  you,  naked,  shelterless,  cold  ? 

I  was  ragged,  I  have  lacked  roof  like  you. 

I  went  starved  the  times  are  not  to  be  told. 

What's  all  that !  leave  a  beggar  to  weep  it. 

All  I  have,  and  hope  to  have,  is  your  own. 

Else  where's  friendship  !     See  we  tend  and  keep  it, 

Lest  we  harden  and  live  and  die,  alone. 
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The  Bittersweet 

DEEP  in  the  forest  of  extreme  despair 
I  found  a  hidden  garden  blossoming, 
Where  the  untimid  thrush  did  pipe  and  sing 
The  whole  day  long.     And  all  around  me  there 
A  great  peace  lay  upon  the  scented  air, 

And  sunbeams  danced  about  the  silver  spring 
To  music  spilled  from  high  larks  carolling.   .   .  . 

0  lovely  spot,  you  might  not  stay,  for  where 
The  forest  darkness  faded  you  too  passed. 

Long  have  I  wandered,  long  have  searched  in  vain. 
"With  sorrow  went  a  happiness  untold. 

1  hate  these  tranquil  hours.     Oh  that  some  blast 

Might  pile  my  skies  with  blackest  clouds  again. 
And  bring  me  one  limned  round  with  perfect  gold. 
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Three  Sonnets  to  a  Progressive  Lady 


WHAT  eyes  you  have  to  die  for  if  need  be. 
Was  ever  half  as  bright  the  rose-pent  dew  ? 

Or  ever  star  so  changeful  of  its  hue  ? 
Or  ever  purer  the  pale  galaxy  ? 
Had  you  but  lived  when  earth  was  young  and  free 

What  kingly  knights  perchance  had  died  for  you ; 

Of  tournaments  and  battles,  not  a  few 
Had  been  waged  hotly  round  your  name.     Maybe 
Sir  Percivale  had  fared  to  find  his  grail 

With  one  of  your  gay  ribbons,  soft  and  fine, 
Tied  by  your  hands  upon  his  well-tried  mail 
Or  flutt'ring  from  his  lance-head.     Hear  you  not 

The  liege-knights  pledge  your  lips  in  paler  wine 
Around  their  table  in  Old  Camelot  ? 
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II 


Down  the  long  track  of  byegone  time  they  seem 
To  voice  yonr  name  by  rivulet  and  mead  : 
Lancelot  pricks  his  way  on  phantom  steed 

Along  the  margin  of  no  earthly  stream, 

And  sighs  your  name.     See,  where  yon  osiers  gleam. 
Goes  Galahad,  the  pure  in  thought  and  deed, 
But  never  more,  Sir  Knight,  shall  pathway  lead 

To  her  you  most  desire.     Vain,  vain  your  dream  j 

She  waits  you  not  by  wood  or  wold,  but  here 
Doth  work,  and  hope  and  pray  for  all  her  kind, 

And  time  may  be,  O  weeping  Guinevere, 

When  she  shall  guide  thee  upward,  till  at  last. 
In  her  calm  strength  and  patient  toil,  thou  find 

The  face  that  thou  didst  love  in  years  long  past. 
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Ill 


You  are  not  of  the  past.     The  past  is  dead. 

And  scarcely  of  these  present  seasons.     Lo  ! 

The  future  years  alone  shall  fully  show- 
How  well  you  strove ;  how  oft  your  white  hands  bled 
To  tear  the  briers  from  the  path  that  led 

To  liberty.     Ah  !  we  can  never  know 

The  love  and  worship  that  your  sisters  owe, 
Until  we  hear  them  singing,  hear  them  tread 
Like  many  waters  breaking  on  the  shore. 

And  see  them  pressing  on  the  upward  way 

In  myriad  throngs,  where  once  alone  you  stood. 
Till  then  we  shall  not  perfectly  adore 

The  beauty  that  can  never  pass  away. 
The  loveliness  of  perfect  womanhood. 
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To  a  Small  Soldier 


WHEN  you  are  safe  in  your  bed, 
Hidden  away  for  the  night, 
All  but  your  dark  little  head 
Framed  by  an  arm  in  white. 
When  whistle  and  drum  are  still, 
And  hushed  is  the  cannon's  thunder. 
And  soldiers  sleep  on  the  window-sill. 
What  are  you  dreaming  ?  .   .   .  I  wonder  ! 

But  when  you  smile,  I  surmise 
Your  dream,  though  I  see  it  not ; — 
A  ladder  straight  to  the  skies 
Up  from  the  side  of  the  cot. 
Where  seraphim  come  and  go. 
Parting  the  heavens  asunder. 
And  when  I  look  at  you  smiling  so. 
Then,  is  it  a  dream  ?  .  .   .  I  wonder  ! 
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Alpha  Centaiiri 

YOU'VE  heard  men  speaking  of  the  last  Assizes  ? 
Well — where  the  spire  on  the  church  tower  rises 
You'll  see  a  star  that  winks  and  disappears 
Till  you  blink  back  again  and  curse  your  tears. 
That's  where  they're  setting  up  the  judgment  court. 
They're  in  a  hurry,  for  the  time  is  short  ! 
Small  wonder  then  your  star  should  tremble  so 
With  all  those  hammers  striking  blow  on  blow, 
And  countless  workmen  hurrying  to  and  fro.  .  .  . 
But,  when  the  last  nail's  in  and  all  is  ready. 
You'll  see  the  star  burn  suddenly  clear  and  steady. 
And  clever  men  will  write  to  next  day's  papers 
"  Alpha  .   .  .  that  used  to  cut  such  curious  capers 
Shines  now  with  light  as  quiet  as  a  taper's." 
And  each,  no  doubt,  will  give  abundant  reason  : — 
Placid  old  age,  the  atmosphere,  the  season.  .  .  , 

But  who  will  guess  that  Alpha  from  her  riot 
Rests,  like  a  lily  on  a  stream  grown  quiet, 
Pulselessly  burning,  virginal  and  clear. 
Because  the  judgment  of  the  earth  draws  near  .'' 
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Song  of  Pease-Blossom 

SPRING,  I  have  a  prayer  for  thee, 
That  thy  mother,  March,  doth  know, 
Since  she  would  not  hark  to  me. 
No,  she  would  not  hark  to  me. 
Underneath  her  bleak  hedgerow. 

There  I  found  her  on  a  day, 
But  she  fled  like  some  shy  bird 

"Weeping  to  the  woods  away ; 
And  I  needs  must  go  unheard. 
Spring,  I  have  a  prayer  for  thee. 

Spring,  I  have  for  thee  a  song, 

But  I  may  not  sing  it  yet. 
Till  the  woods  thou  laugh  among, 
Till  the  glades  thou  stray  among. 

With  thy  bride  the  violet. 
Tarry  not,  but  come  away 

With  the  vetch  and  violet. 
Red-eyed  pimpernel  and  may. 

Lest  I  weary  and  forget 
That  I  have  a  prayer  for  thee, 
That  I  have  a  song  for  thee. 
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The  Song  of  the  Fig-trees 

WHERE  the  road  to  the  city  goes 
There  stands  a  tree  that  never  grows, 
Barren  and  withered  since  the  day 
A  traveller  cursed  it  on  His  way. 
Ripe  are  our  children,  and  waiting  are  ive. 
God  pity  our  sister  the  barren  tree. 

Summer  and  autumn  do  we  bear. 
Ripeness  leaves  us  twice  i'  the  year. 
Down  to  the  sea  it  goes  in  ships 
To  western  lands,  to  western  lips. 
And  famed  afar  for  our  children  ive  be. 
God  pity  our  sister  the  barren  tree. 

"When  one  looks  at  us,  lacking  bread, 
Ere  our  days  are  accomplished. 
Hear  us  sigh  till  he  passes  by. 
Lest  he  curse  us  and  so  we  die. 
For  even  as  ive  are  so  once  ivas  she. 
God  pity  our  sister  the  barren  tree. 
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An  Invasion 


WE  were  made  of  sterner  stuff 
Than  yields  to  foreign  kind. 
But  when  you  came  it  was  enough 
In  servitude  to  bind. 


The  shores  that  Nelson  guarded  well, 
The  shores  that  guard  our  Isle, 

The  very  harbour  citadel, 
You  conquered  with  a  smile. 

And,  laughing,  safely  steered  your  keel 

Between  the  ships  that  lay 
At  watch  from  Lizard  Point  to  Deal, 

From  Dover  to  Mount's  Bay. 

Unarmed  you  came,  and  never  thus 
Have  foemen  gained  our  shores. 

But  when  you  smiled  and  spoke  to  us. 
What  victory  was  yours  ! 

Unarmed  you  came,  we  did  not  know 
There  wandered  by  your  side 

A  guardian  boy  who  held  a  bow 
And  arrows  yet  untried. 
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You  find  us  willing  captives  here, 

That  love  so  fair  a  foe, 
That  throng  you  round  from  far  and  near, 

And  dread  to  let  you  go. 

Then  leave  us  not,  but  ever  stay 

With  hearts  no  longer  free, 
For  never  can  we  hope  to  pay 

Your  just  indemnity. 

We  were  made  of  sterner  stuff 

Than  yields  to  foreign  kind, 
But  when  you  came  it  was  enough 

In  servitude  to  bind. 
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spring  in  the  Orchard 

WHEN  the  passions  of  night  are  dead, 
And  the  air  of  the  morning  is  wine, 
It's  then  that  I  long  to  be  wed 

With  a  maid  that  is  all  divine. 
For  she  sings  to  me  in  the  glen, 

And  she  laughs  at  me  out  of  the  copse  ; 
And  shyly  she  whispers  "  When,  ah  when  ? ' 
From  the  blushing  apple  tree  tops. 

Wilt  thou  wed  as  a  good  wife  should  ? 

Dost  thou  bring  to  thy  lord  a  dower  ? 
"  For  cups  I  have  flowers  in  the  wood, 

For  silver  an  April  shower ; 
And  the  greenest  moss  that  I  know 

Will  I  weave  for  a  cloth  to  our  board. 
And  if  it  be  thou  wilt  take  me  so — 

I  will  come  to  thine  arms,  my  lord." 

What  avail  were  these  gifts  of  thine  ! 

Since  or  ever  thou  gave  me  thyself, 
I  had  plucked  thy  cups  to  be  mine. 

And  fashioned  thy  moss  for  my  shelf. 
And  my  coffers  were  piled  lid  high 

With  the  silver  I  stole  from  thee.     Nay, 
Dost  thou  seek  me  with  only  a  sigh 

We  will  wed  at  the  birth  of  May  ! 
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Love  in  Heaven 

WONDERFUL  was  our  meeting  here  on  Earth — 
Two  souls  that  met  and  matched  and  loved  each 
other. 
Nations  were  born  in  the  hours  of  our  birth, 
Yet  from  them  all  we  came  to  one  another. 

Oh,  we  shall  meet  again  !   but  in  your  Heaven 
Will  hearts  remain  hearts  still  and  tears  be  tears, 

Will  memory  of  passionate  pledges  given 
Pass  not  with  all  the  folly  of  dead  years  ? 

Or,  and  I  fear  this  most  of  all,  to  find 

With  my  first  waking  in  that  strange  new  place. 

Your  hand  laid  on  my  forehead,  cold  and  kind. 
But  something  lost  I  once  loved  in  your  face ; 

Faded  the  scent  of  you  j  your  tricks  of  dress 
Gone,  and  your  longings  quenched,  even  desire 

For  Heaven,  being  crowned  with  saintliness, 
Dead,  as  the  flame  dies  with  the  need  for  fire. 

Yes,  this  I  dread.     To  find  the  fire's  spent  ember 

That  glowed  so  bright  for  me,  grown  cold  hereafter  ; 

Yet  if  my  presence  stir  you  to  remember 

The  tears  you  had,  the  warmth  you  had, the  laughter; — 
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Oh,  I  will  fly  with  you  out  of  the  reach 
Of  chilling  gusts  from  flitting  spirit  wings, 

And  warm  you  at  my  heart,  and  each  to  each 
Clasped,  you'll  recall  the  old  forgotten  things, 

Sunshine  and  steaming  woods  and  singing  seas, 
Lamplight,  and  children  playing  with  their  toys. 

Home  and  home's  garden  beds  and  orchard  trees. 
And  pulses  beating  faster  for  a  voice. 

These  you'll  remember,  and  recalling,  ponder, 
And  we  will  kiss  again  in  lover  fashion. 

Until  the  angels  stand  around  in  wonder, 

And  tremble  at  the  greatness  of  our  passion. 
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The  Vision  of  Hajupsiead  Heath 
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HEN  you  went  down  at  Easter  into  Devon, 

Some  walked  a  mile  and  spent  the  day  in  Heaven. 


Lo  !  while  vague  dawn  lay  lightly  on  a  cloud 
The  Town  beneath  me  woke  and  laughed  aloud, 
And  presently  there  rang  from  street  to  street 
The  ceaseless  tramping  of  innumerable  feet, 
And  out  of  many  pestilential  places 
My  sons  came  to  me.     Never  pilgrims'  faces 
Were  so  entranced  as  theirs,  nor  yet  so  worn 
With  grievous  burdens  hardly  to  be  borne. 
Oh  then  my  heart  was  warm  to  you,  my  sons, 
And  when  I  saw  your  wizened  little  ones 
Who  scarcely  know  a  flower  as  it  grows 
Except  on  barrows  in  the  gutter  rows, 
I  let  them  climb  and  tumble  on  my  breast 
And  where  their  tired  little  feet  were  pressed 
I  think  the  grass  grows  greener  .  .  . 

Over  there 
I  watched  a  couple  in  a  swinging  chair. 
They  fly  so  high  that  suddenly  he  calls 
"  Look  yonder,  we  are  level  with  Saint  Paul's." 
She  turns  her  head  and  looks  the  other  way, 
"  For  God's  sake  let's  forget  the  Town  to-day."  .  .  . 
See  that  bent  woman  throwing  coloured  balls 
At     long-stemmed     pipes     stuck     up    on     prize-filled 
stalls : 
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She  is  a  match-box  maker  and  her  trade 
Brings  her  a  penny  for  each  hundred  made. 
Now  watch  her  gladly  spending  at  the  butt 
Half  a  day's  wage  to  win  a  cocoa-nut : 
And  who  shall  blame  her  ?  not  for  many  weeks 
Has  such  warm  blood  enriched  her  pallid  cheeks.  • 
Would  none  condemn  her  ?     Ay,  one  godly  man 
At  present  kneeling  in  a  church  at  Cannes, 
His  pockets  heavy  laden  with  the  rents 
Wrung  from  the  widows  in  his  tenements. 

So  all  day  long  I  laugh  to  hear  the  noise. 
To  see  flushed  girls,  and  happy,  careless  boys. 
To  watch  the  streamers  wave,  to  hear  the  shouts, 
To  count  the  stolen  hearts  on  roundabouts, 
To  see  the  creaking  swing  chairs  rise  and  fall, 
To  know  that  I  am  Mother  of  it  all.  .  .   . 

Then  darkness  fell.     And  later,  from  the  east 
The  far  bell  called  them,  like  some  august  priest, 
A  great  procession  passing  without  pause 
Into  the  fasting  monster's  lamp-toothed  jaws. 
Thus  went  they,  dancing,  chaffing  without  stinging, 
Laughing  and  singing.     Many  lanterns  swinging 
To  give  them  light  upon  the  homeward  course  : 
A  sea,  a  river,  then  a  stream,  whose  source 
Was  one  slow  couple  whispering  together 
Beneath  the  halo  of  an  ostrich  feather. 
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And  I  ?     Behold  me  lying  desolate. 

A  Mother  locked  outside  the  City  gate, 

Crying  and  calling  to  my  sons  within, 

Proud  in  this  robe  of  green  banana  skin, 

Half-eaten  oranges,  and  jagged  tin. 

A  word  from  me,  and  all  the  winds  of  Heaven 

Would  strip  me  of  this  garment  they  have  given 

But  when  I  look  down  from  my  highest  hill 

Upon  the  City  lying  stern  and  still, 

How  shall  I  bid  the  winds  of  God  remove 

These  splendid  tokens  of  a  people's  love  .'' 
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Carlotta  in  the  Wood 


D 


I  ARK  eyes  and  dear, 
Deep  eyes  and  clear, 
Hair  like  the  beautiful  flights  of  a  swallow. 
Dark  as  the  night  is, 
Sweet  as  the  light  is. 
Oh,  whithersoever  you  go  will  I  follow  ! 

After  you,  sweet, 

Tracking  your  feet, 
I  follow  the  flowers  your  feet  have  scarce  pressed. 

All  the  wood's  ringing, 

Filled  with  your  singing. 
And  all  the  wood's  filled  with  the  throb  of  my  breast. 

Nearly  a  mile  ! 

Rest  for  a  while. 
What !  will  you  run  till  I  capture  and  bind  you  .'' 

Since  nought  then  remains 

But  fetters  and  chains, 
See  what  you  say  when  my  arms  have  entwined  you  ^ 

So  !  you  are  caught ! 

Ransom  is  sought  ? 
Pay  it  in  kisses  and  golden-lipped  laughter. 

Here  in  the  heather, 

Whisper,  sweet,  whether 
I  should  have  left  you  and  ceased  to  come  after. 
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Nay,  for  I  know 

"Whither  you  go, 
There  would  you  wish  me  to  follow  you  ever. 

For  some  worlds  unknown 

Are  found  not,  alone. 
And  two  may  see  visions  that  one  may  see  never. 
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Try  sting-tree  Wood 

HERE'S  the  wood  where  we  played  together, 
But  oh,  how  long  ago  ! 
Around,  the  leagues  of  ling  and  heather. 

The  same  grey  sea  below. 
Here  we  met  when  the  birds  were  singing 

After  a  night  of  rain. 
Now  that  the  first  wild  flower  is  springing 

Shall  we  not  kiss  again  ? 
On  that  elm  by  the  edge  of  the  dell 

We  carved  our  names  one  May. 
Old  tree,  you  have  guarded  the  pledge  too  well  j 

Let  it  wither  and  pass  away. 
Here's  the  meadow  where  once  we  played, 

So  vault  the  stile  by  the  hanging  bough  : 
You  ever  leapt  it  without  my  aid — 

Yes,  let  it  be  so  now.  .  .   . 
And  when  I  remember  that  nevermore 

Shall  I  see  you  play  on  the  green, 
I  dare  not  think,  as  I  did  before. 

Of  our  lives  as  they  might  have  been. 
Gone,  all  gone,  are  the  hopes  I  clasped, 

O  heart,  will  you  never  learn 
They  faded  and  fell  with  the  hands  I  grasped. 

And  fallen,  cannot  return  ? 
Often  and  often  I  see  your  face 

At  dusk  at  the  end  of  the  lane  ; 
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You  stand  so  still  for  a  little  space, 

And  then  you  are  gone  again. 
Often  I  see  you  waiting  there 

In  the  meadow  where  once  we  kissed, 
But  is  it  you,  or  a  figure  of  air, 

Or  a  wraith  of  the  mountain  mist  ? 
They  call  me  mad  when  I  say  that  I  see 

You  beckoning  everywhere ; 
When  I  tell  them  you  whisper  from  tree  to  tree 

They  smile — but  what  do  I  care  ! 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust, 

Ah,  how  long  will  it  be 
Ere  I  keep  the  tryst  as  I  must,  I  must. 

For  I  know  you  are  waiting  me. 
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An  Autumn  Thought 

AUTUMN,  when  you  wither  the  leaves, 
Pass  me  by,  though  to  pass  me  grieves  -, 
For  when  the  world  is  stript  and  grey 
I  will  still  think  the  thoughts  of  May. 

Shrivel  the  hedgerows  if  you  will ; 
But  I  shall  see  spring  ferns  there  still, 
And  hear  the  singing  of  young  thrushes 
In  the  ghosts  of  the  garden  bushes. 

Scatter  dead  flowers  on  your  floods  ; 
I  shall  think  of  them  still  as  buds. 
Ruffle  the  river  with  your  wind  ; 
I'll  still  wander  its  banks  and  find 

One  reflection  to  brave  your  gale — 
A  blue  spring  sky,  a  boat's  white  sail.   .  .  . 
So  Autumn,  pass  me  on  your  way. 
Because  I  think  the  thoughts  of  May. 
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The  Red  Nun 


IT  happened,  Mary,  once,  that  I, 
Who  could  not  watch  a  cony  die, 
Slew  my  own  sister.     Thus  it  fell  •, — 
They  say  that  fires  burn  hot  in  Hell, 
But  hotter  was  the  love  I  gave 
To  Roland.     And  he  loved  me  well. 

Each  day  he  came,  so  young  and  brave, 
To  woo  me.     Yonder  lies  his  grave. 
And  so  each  day  I  went  and  stood 
By  that  small  window  where  I  could 
Watch  him  come  riding  on  the  hill 
That  rises  close  behind  the  wood. 

And  thence  I  could  not  see  him  till 
He  left  those  trees  about  the  mill ; 
Then  with  my  bosom  beating  hard. 
Just  where  the  window  is  not  barred 
I  waved  a  piece  of  silk  to  greet 
My  lover  in  the  castle  yard. 

Or  threw  a  flower  at  his  feet. 
And  then  I  ran,  no  deer  so  fleet, 
Before  a  mirror  on  the  wall 
To  watch  the  flushes  rise  and  fall 
Along  my  neck  and  cheeks  and  brow 
Because  his  step  rang  in  the  hall. 
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And  looking  on  those  dead  years,  now 

So  strange  and  far,  I  wonder  how 

I  lived  until  he  came  again. 

For  when  he  left  the  hillside  lane 

My  eyes  were  near  as  dim  as  these, 

And  every  moment  brought  me  pain.  .  .  . 

I  think  I  never  saw  the  trees 

So  still  before.     There  is  no  breeze ; 

That  'tokens  thunder  ere  the  night. 

Pray  God  His  lightning  do  not  smite 

My  body  for  the  sin  I  speak 

And  rend  the  heart  that  once  was  white. 

I  had  a  sister,  very  meek 

And  pure,  albeit  she  was  weak 

From  birth.     And  whither  she  would  go 

We  needs  must  lift  her  to  and  fro, 

And  often  Roland  took  her  in 

His  arms  to  where  yon  roses  blow. 

He  loved  her  well.     It  was  no  sin. 

She  was  my  sister.     Yet  within 

My  heart  there  spread  a  white  hot  flame 

That  reached  and  burned  through  all  my  frame. 

To  see  her  watching  for  him  too, 

To  see  her  smile  when  Roland  came. 
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That  lurid  fire  grew  and  grew 

Until  I  bit  my  lips  and  drew 

Red  streaming  blood  upon  the  skin 

"Where  he  had  kissed  my  cheeks  and  chin. 

O  Mother  Mary  grant  me  aid, 

And  send  me  courage  to  begin. 

One  night  In  sleep  my  sister  said 
His  name.     And  then  I  was  afraid, 
For  evil  things  screamed  in  my  brain. 
My  hot  blood  hissed  in  every  vein, 
And  so  there  came  a  crimson  blot 
That  spread  upon  the  counterpane.  .  . 

Are  then  the  fires  of  Hell  so  hot  ? 

0  Mother  Mary  leave  me  not. 
The  flames  of  Hell  can  never  be 
Fierce  as  the  fires  that  burn  in  me, 
And  rack  and  rend  me  with  despair 
From  which  I  may  not  ask  to  flee. 

She  lies  with  Roland,  buried  there ; 
We  were  not  wed,  for  who  would  dare  .? 
And  often  when  the  night  is  still, 

1  think  I  see  her  on  the  hill 

With  arms  uplift  against  the  moon, 
And  fall  a-praying  on  this  sill. 
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Dies  Irae 

ON  the  last  dread  day  I  would  be  a  lover, 
Walking  a  green  lane,  walking  with  my  dear. 
Though  the  earth  tremble  then,  what  shall  we  suffer  ? 
Yea  though  the  heavens  fall,  what  shall  we  fear  ? 

Happy,  happy  one,  whom  that  end  discovers 
Walking  a  green  lane,  walking  with  his  sweet. 

So  hot  her  heart  shall  glow  upon  her  lover's 
How  shall  he  feel  the  flames  about  his  feet ! 

Though  the  earth  rend,  we  will  never  sunder. 

Though  the  sun  go  out,  our  love  shall  not  tire. 
Somewhere  still  we'll  confidently  wander, 

Find  us  somewhere  a  haven  of  desire, 
A  certain  star  that's  waiting  for  our  finding, 
A  resting  place  .  .  .  another  green  lane  winding. 
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Terminal 

PROSPER  you,  heart  ?  then  am  I  almost  sorry 
Seeing  you  go  so  merry  and  passionate, 
Filled  so  full  of  vision  and  song  and  glory 

Where  the  road  breaks,  and  travelling's  desolate. 
Presently  ends  the  way  ;  soon,  heart,  will  you  find 
One  winged  figure  and  lone,  on  a  tideless  shore. 
He'll  beat  his  wings  .  .  .  your  laughter's  lost  in  their 
wind ; 
Their  gusts  will  dry  your  crying  for  evermore ; 
Empty  your  hands  ;  whirl  your  garments  behind  you  ; 

Blow  deep  waters  about  your  ears  and  deafen ; 
Cast  the  dust  of  graves  in  your  eyes  and  blind  you.  .  .  . 
Strange — of  such  as  you  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 
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